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appreciation than the ceremony which was the occasion of a large attendance of 
ladies and gentlemen representing every part of the Colony. Continuing, Sir 
Henry Bale said that Dr. Hyslop had rendered great and valuable services 
in his own peaceful profession, at the head of the medical service. He was 
glad to have that opportunity of recognising Dr. Hyslop’s work in connection 
with science and education, and in many other beneficent directions. He recog- 
nised his work as honestly and faithfully done, and his success as well-earned. 
The Natal Witness gave the following list of Dr. Hyslop’s qualifications and 
appointments, and we heartily congratulate him on the results of his strenuous 
labours in Natal in a time of great difficulty, and especially upon the esteem and 
respect in which he is held after twenty-seven years in the Colony: 

Bachelor of Medicine and Master of Surgery, Edinburgh University, 1879; 
Lieut.-Col. on the Staff and P.M.O., Natal Militia (twenty-eight years’ service), 
Medical Superintendent, Natal Government Asylum since 1882. President, Natal 
Medical Council since 1896. Chairman, Health Board, from 1904 to 1909, and 
still a member thereof. Member Natal Pharmacy Board since 1896. President, 
South African Association for the Advancement of Science, 1906. President, 
South African Medical Congress, 1905. Delegate to Medical Congresses in South 
Africa from Natal Branch of British Medical Association, 1906, 1907, and 1908. 
Delegate to the annual meeting of the British Medical Association, Belfast, 
Ireland, 1909, from the Natal Branch; and Edinburgh, 1898. Local President, 
Cancer Research Committee; ex-President of the Natal Branch, British Medical 
Association, and of the Pietermaritzburg division of the same, and of the Pieter- 
maritzburg Medical Society. One of the Natal representatives on the Council of 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope. Appointed by Government as the 
Natal Representative to the Conference of South African States and Colonies on 
Plague, held at Pretoria, 1899, and Chairman thereof at Durban the same year. 
Chairman of Inter-Colonial Medical Conference of Delegates appointed by South 
African Governments, 1904; Government Delegate to Conference on Higher 
University Education called by the High Commissioner, 1906. Member of 
various Government commissions of inquiry, etc. Ex-President of various local 
institutions, such as The Natal Society, Horticultural Society, Botanic Society, 
etc. Served as P.M.O., Natal Volunteers, South African War, 1899-1901 ; present 
in Ladysmith during the siege. Twice mentioned in despatches. P.M.O. of 
Forces, Natal Native Rebellion, 1906. 


OBITUARY. 
Sir ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B., M.D. 


FOuRTEEN years ago we recorded the proceedings of a meeting held in Edinburgh 
on the occasion of Sir Arthur Mitchell’s retirement from the General Board of 
Lunacy. Lord Kinnear said many fine things about this distinguished Scotsman, 
who made a happy reply. He was not conscious of decrepitude and hoped that there 
was still some work in him, although his official career had ended. That hope 
was well fulfilled, and the evening of his days was calm and bright. He died in 
his eighty-fourth year, on October 12th last. The following article appeared in 
the Scotsman, and we feel that it will be acceptable to our readers in these pages, 
not only to those for whom he is an historical figure, but alsoto those who have lost 
a friend whose place can never be filled. 

“Sir Arthur Mitchell was born on January roth, 1826, and was the son of Mr. 
George Mitchell, C.E. After receiving his early education at Elgin, he proceeded to 
Aberdeen University, and afterwards studied in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. At the 
passing of the Lunacy Act of 1857 he was appointed one of the Deputy Com- 
missioners, and in 1870 he became a Commissioner. It is beyond doubt that lunacy 
administration in Scotland has drawn its inspiration from Sir Arthur Mitchell 
more than from anyone else. Connected with the Board from its institution, he 
may be truly said to have been the guiding spirit in shaping and developing its 
policy. Of the system of caring for the insane in private dwellings as it exists at 
present in Scotland—that feature of Scottish lunacy administration which specially 
distinguishes it from the lunacy administration of any other country—Sir Arthur 
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was the creator. His work on The Insane in Private Dwellings, written in 1864, 
did much more than merely sow the seed from which the system of caring for the 
insane out of asylums has been developed. The views which it enunciated were 
mature, and they established the system virtually as it exists in Scotland at this 
day. In this matter, as in every matter connected with lunacy, Sir Arthur’s fore- 
most consideration was to promote the well-being of the insane, and to secure for 
them the greatest possible amount of individual liberty of which their condition 
admitted ; but he never forgot the economic side of the question, and he never con- 
sidered any scheme for providing for the insane of a locality without keeping 
prominently in view the interests of the ratepayer. 

“ As a public servant he spared no pains to inform himself thoroughly as to all 
the facts and circumstances of whatever subject came before him; and this being 
done, he possessed in an eminent degree the power of seeing at once where the 
kernel of the matter lay, and of going straight to its heart. To this faculty must 
in no small degree be attributed the power and success with which he impressed 
his views upon district lunacy boards, superintendents of asylums, and parochial 
boards. Even when these views were not at first welcome, they were at all events 
seen to be the views of a man who thoroughly knew his subject, and who had 
looked all round it before coming to a conclusion. But something in addition even 
to knowledge and reason, backed by a powerful will, enabled him to win over 
others to his way of thinking. He possessed a profound knowledge of men, and 
while his views were always expressed and maintained with perfect firmness, they 
were also expressed with a perfect courtesy and tact that might well have secured 
the adoption of views in themselves less convincing. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that his relations with all officials with whom he came in contact were of the 
most cordial character, and that his advice and assistance were constantly sought 
and highly valued, both by public officials of all kinds and degrees and by private 
persons. His wide sympathies, kindly nature, and ready recognition of merit drew 
out the highest qualities of those under him, and proved him an official chief of the 
best type. 

‘In 1880 Sir Arthur Mitchell was appointed a member of a commission on criminal 
lunacy (England). He regularly attended the meetings in the Home Office, and he 
greatly influenced the character of the report and of the Act which followed it. In . 
1885 he was appointed a member of a departmental committee on criminal lunatics 
in Ireland, and in 1889 he became chairman of a commission to inquire into the 
whole lunacy administration of Ireland. From 1867 to 1871 he held the position 
of Morison Lecturer on Insanity to the Royal College of Physicians, and many of 
the lectures he then delivered were published. His published papers on lunacy are 
very numerous, and deal not only with its social and State aspects, but also with 
its strictly medical aspects. In many directions they have had an important 
influence on opinion and practice. The book on The Insane in Private Dwellings 
formulated and settled one of the most important features of the lunacy admini- 
stration of Scotland. 

“In addition to the recognition by the State of distinguished merit implied in his 
appointment to the English and Irish commissions already referred to, Sir Arthur 
was the recipient of the Orders of Companion of the Bath from Mr. Gladstone in 
1886, and of Knight Commander of the Bath from Lord Salisbury in 1887. 
Among academic and other honours conferred upon him may be mentioned the 
degree in 1875 of LL.D. from his Alma Mater, the Aberdeen University, of which 
he graduated as M.A. and M.D.; Hon. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Ireland in 1891 ; Professor of Ancient History to the Royal Scottish Academy 
and H.R.S.A. in 1878; hon. secretary of the Meteorological Society; Morison 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases to the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 1867- 
1871; and member of the Universities (Scotland) Commission. While holding 
an official position, though not physically robust, he was scarcely ever absent from 
his post through illness. He was a hard worker, and whatever matter he took in 
hand he went into with all his heart and soul, his great store of nervous energy, 
upon which he could draw at will for any special exertion, standing him in good 
stead. 

“Sir Arthur Mitchell, from the time he became connected with the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, almost half a century ago, took a prominent position by 
his contributions to its Proceedings, and afterwards by his services on the Council. 
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He was the youngest, and he lived to be the last of the little band of eminent 
men—Joseph Robertson, Cosmo Innes, W. F. Skene, and David Laing on the 
historic side, and Daniel Wilson, John Stuart, Sir James Simpson, John Alexander 
Smith, Captain T. W. L. Thomas, and himself on the side of antiquities—whose 
work and influence did so much to stimulate the progress of the Society and 
settle its aims and methods on the basis of true science. A keen and careful 
observer of men and things, endowed with a singular faculty of penetration, and 
power of expressing his observations and conclusions in terms of the most careful 
exactitude, he touched no subject which he did not present in new and unex- 
pected aspects and relations. Fortunate in his opportunities of observation, his 
duties as Deputy-Commissioner in Lunacy taking him frequently to all parts of 
the country, he had also the methodical habit of taking notes on the spot, so that 
in the course of years he amassed a body of original materials, from which he was 
able to draw as occasion occurred. When he met with an object which interested 
him he secured it if possible; but he was far from being a mere collector of 
curiosities for their own sakes, being one of those who care less for the object than 
for the lessons that may be drawn from it. Many of the things he thus collected 
or took notes of were apparently trivialities to the ordinary observer, but when 
properly grouped and studied disclosed their relations with other things of more 
importance and interest, of which they were but the wasted and disguised survivals. 
In this way he became a pioneer in a new path of inquiry, the investigation of 
what he called the neo-archaic, that legion of oddments and customs in everyday 
use which he used so successfully to reflect unexpected light on customs and 
conditions of life that have long passed away, and whose chief interest lay in the 
lessons he drew from them as affording useful checks on incautious conclusions 
relating to the condition and culture of early man. 

“In 1861 he was elected a corresponding member of the Society, and in the same 
year he contributed his first paper to its Proceedings. The subject was the con- 
genial one of superstitions he had met with still existing in the Highlands and 
islands, especially in relation to lunacy. In it he struck the keynote of the theme 
to which he returned time after time, and which he finally elaborated in The 
Past in the Present. After telling what he had himself seen, and what had been 
testified to him by living witnesses of these superstitious practices, some of them 
so cruel and heathenish as to be almost beyond belief, he says—‘I am not here 
detailing what happened in the Middle Ages; it is of the nineteenth century, of 
what living men saw, that I write.’ The record of his official position in the 
Society isa notable one. In 1867 he was elected a Fellow, and in 1869 a member 
of the Council. In 1870 he was elected one of the secretaries, his colleague being 
Dr. John Stuart. This position he held till 1882, when he resigned the secretary- 
ship, and was made a vice-president. Subsequently, after his nomination by the 
Crown as a member of the Board of Trustees, he was elected as one of their repre- 
sentatives on the Council of the Society, and on the abolition of that Board he was 
again elected by the Society as one of their vice-presidents. 

“When the Rhind Lectureship in Archzology was instituted in 1876 by means of 
a bequest for that purpose by Mr. A. Henry Rhind, Sir Arthur Mitchell became 
the first lecturer, delivering the first three courses of six lectures each. These 
lectures, which were attended by large audiences, were subsequently published in a 
condensed form in the volume, entitled The Past in the Present: What is Civilisa- 
tion ? Both during their delivery and after publication they aroused great interest, 
not only in scientific circles, but also among the general public. The novelty of the 
facts collected from personal observation in the northern and western islands and 
mainland of Scotland, and the originality of the manner in which they were used in 
their bearing on the conclusions drawn by archzologists from the relics of early 
man, attracted much attention. Perhaps the most important outcome of the 
lectures, however, was his answer to the question, ‘What is civilisation?’ The 
tendency of archeological writers had been to confuse civilisation with culture, but 
he showed that while culture was personal to the individual, civilisation only 
belonged to the aggregate, which included all varieties of culture, from the highest 
to the lowest. Civilisation he defined to be ‘the outcome of the war which man 
in society wages against the law of natural selection, and the measure of the success 
in the fight is the measure of the civilisation attained,’ ”’ 
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